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to decide to enter hospital training. After spending a number of 
years, in or out of school, in intellectual development, one realizes 
that God has made him for a purpose, and that one has powers, 
which, when developed, will make him a worthy factor in the world. 
To accomplish this, self -comfort must often be put in the background. 
We see this unselfish trait throughout history in characters whose 
lives have been of real service to the world. 

Considering these facts, those of us who have entered training 
schools must ever bear in mind that we have entered upon a life of 
service and of sacrifice, determining to live that life, 

Not alone in power and knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 



CONSTRUCTIVE WORK WITH THE MENTALLY 

DISABLED 

By V. May Macdonald, K.N. 

Organizer of Social Work, The National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene, New York 

With the general upheaval consequent on the war, many nurses 
have been shaken out of the rut of private nursing, and are unwilling 
to settle back into it again. They are realizing now that private duty 
is an excellent experience for the first year or two after graduation, 
but an unsatisfying type of work for an indefinite period. Contact 
with the manifold needs of disabled soldiers, and experience of that 
real satisfaction which comes from being of service to many people in 
the course of a day, have made nurses more keenly aware of the 
wider opportunities that come to those engaged in a community type 
of service. Many nurses on return from overseas have been heard to 
say, "I don't know what I am going to do next, but it will not be 
private nursing." This is a healthy discontent so long as it leads to 
definite steps to obtain the training and experience needed for other 
forms of work. Classes in public health nursing are crowded as 
never before, and are the gateway to many important fields of work. 

Of all the newer opportunities developing to-day, none is more 
keenly interesting or more promising of rapid growth than that of 
psychiatric social service. Certainly none gives a richer harvest of 
that satisfaction which belongs to work for a group of patients who 
have waited long for a recognition of their needs. The claims for 
service to those who have justly been called, "of all God's suffering 
creatures, surely the most pitiful," are at last being heard. 

Many nurses share in the too general feeling of disinclination to 
come in contact with mental disease. These are women who have not 
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experienced the shock of finding that many of these patients are men 
and women, who in many ways are still "even as you and I." Sep- 
arated from their families, they are passing through a long illness 
without the moral comfort and support which comes from free asso- 
ciation with friends and the outside world. Sufficiently restored to 
return to community life, they find themselves sorely in need of a 
comprehending adviser and friend to assist in their readjustment. 

It is interesting to note that whenever pupil nurses in good schools 
have been required to spend a part of their training in psychopathic 
wards, many of them have come to consider that period the most 
interesting of their course. Prejudice has given way to knowledge. 
Interest and sympathy have taken the place of indifference and aver- 
sion. When to the problem of hospital treatment is added the whole 
^question of restoration to suitable surroundings of those who are 
convalescent, we have a field of work and study which is proving 
amazingly interesting. 

Psychiatric social service has a threefold aspect. It touches past, 
present, and future. Many cases of mental disease are obscure and 
difficult of diagnosis until a careful investigation is made into the 
past educational, industrial, and social history. This needs the 
services of a worker trained to elicit information and discover the 
truth in conflicting stories. Much of the good effect of treatment 
while in hospital may depend on the patient's freedom from anxiety 
regarding his family, and the social worker can often do much to 
remove causes of worry. The permanence of his cure will often 
largely depend on the supervision and help given him when able to 
return to home and work. The psychiatric social worker will know 
his difficulties and special dangers, and can help as no one else in 
the gradual process of readjustment. 

This activity for those already mentally disabled is but one phase 
of the work. An even more important service is that which searches 
out the cases of threatened breakdown, and applies preventive meas- 
ures. When we are told by eminent authorities that nearly fifty per 
cent of the cases of mental disease need never have happened, we 
realize that here is an immense field for preventive work. When we 
learn that all the great social questions of pauperism, prostitution, 
delinquency and crime are largely due to mental disease or defect, we 
feel that by the avenue of mental hygiene we shall most readily ap- 
proach the solution of these problems of society. 

Psychiatric social service cannot be "played by ear." There 
must be a definite training, if we are to avoid making conditions 
worse rather than better. Diseases which are largely disorders of 
personality and failures in social adjustment require handling by 
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->rkers who have a knowledge of psychology, a training in psychia- 
try, and the technique of good social case-work. As physical symp- 
toms are often found concurrent with mental disease or resultant 
from it, it is very desirable that the worker should have general med- 
ical knowledge. Nurses of superior education who have secured the 
needed special training should, therefore, be well fitted to enter this 
field. Personality is a factor of even more than ordinary importance 
in this work, since tact, wise sympathy, and quiet strength are quali- 
ties essential to the right treatment of mentally unstable people. 

Opportunities in psychiatric work are increasing rapidly. Psycho- 
neurotic soldiers, whether in hospitals or in the community, psycho- 
pathic cases found in Juvenile Courts or Domestic Relations Courts, 
the great army of patients steadily being granted parole from state 
hospitals, the innumerable host of incipient and borderline cases 
needing preventive treatment in the community, all these are groups 
crying aloud for skilled assistance in their difficulties. 

In this profession "the laborer is worthy of his hire" and from 
the beginning an effort is being made to give salaries more appro- 
priate to the required type of worker than has often been the case 
in other forms of social work. Positions range in salary from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars, with some executive positions pay- 
ing twenty-five hundred. Special courses of training have been 
established in prominent schools of social work in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. A course is being developed at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and special training is given at the Smith 
College School. The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 
Union Square, New York, is keenly interested in promoting the best 
type of social service for the mentally sick, and is always ready to 
give information regarding this field of work. 



RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRIVATE DUTY AND 

THE INSTITUTIONAL NURSE TO 

PUBLIC HEALTH 1 

By Mary Grace Hills, R.N. 

New Haven, Conn. 

It is almost a waste of words to say that at no time in the history 
of our profession have so many opportunities been open to us. There 
have always been opportunities, but the doors were not open; now 
the nurse is coming into her own and if we can keep our heads, and 

1 Read at a meeting of the New England Division of the American Nurses' 
Association, Portland, Maine, June, 1919. 



